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NOTE TO THE PUBLIC DOMAIN EDITION 



This unit was prepared by the Committee on the Study of History, 
Amherst College, under contract with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, It is one of a number of units prepared by the Amherst Project, 
and was designed to be used either in series with other units from the 
Project or independently, in conjunction with other materials. While 
' the units were geared initially for college-preparatory students at 
the high school level, experiments with them by the Amherst Project 
suggest the adaptability of many of them, either wholly or in part, 
for a considerable range of age and ability levels, as well as in a 
number of different kinds of courses. 



The units have been used experimentally in selected schools 
throughout the country, in a wide range of teaching/ learning situa- 
tions. The results of those experiments will be incorporated in the 
/inal Report of the Project on Cooperative Research grant H-168, 
which will be distributed through ERIC. 

Except in one respect, the unit reproduced here is the same as 
the experimental unit prepared and tried out by the Project. The 
single exception is the removal of excerpted articles which originally 
appeared elsewhere and are under copyright. While the Project received 
special permission from authors and publishers to use these materials 
in its experimental edition, the original copyright remains in force, 
and the Project cannot put such materials in the public domain. They 
have been replaced in the present edition by bracketed summaries, and 
full bibliographical references have been included in order that the 
reader may find the material in the original . 

This unit was initially prepared in the summer of i|.$6iL 



This is a unit about the foreign policy of the United States 
as applied in the Caribbean area from 1898 to 1953 * It does not 
concentrate on foreign policy formulation but upon its actual 
application, specifically application in an extreme form — mili- 
tary intervention. It is a study in contrasts, the contrast be- 
tween the officially announced ideals of Washington and the 
reality of Caribbean intervention. It offers the student of 
foreign policy a unique experience, a view of our Caribbean 
policy from the receiving end. 

Section I provides an overview, the "big picture," with maps, 
charts, and introductory essay. Section II presents the officially 
announced policy of the United States. With its well-turned 
phrases and its highly quotable references to peace, justice, 
freedom, and the rights of nations, it reads like most foreign 
policy pronouncements of the recent past and present. Sections 
III, IV, and V, the central focus of the unit, are three case 
studies which explore the application of our policy. Here, 
thought, the student reads the terse messages of the State and 
Navy Departments in action. He sees both through the eyes of 
our officials and of the citizens of the occupied republics, the 
reality of our foreign policy. In the final section , the student 
reads the harsh analyses and criticisms of articulate Latin- American 
nationalists. Are they perhaps similar to other criticisms the 
student may have heard and dismissed? 

On its simplest level this unit may have the sobering ef- 
fect of seeing our actions through the eyes of others, which may 
lead the student to view with a new sophistication and perspective 
the foreign policy announcements in the press and on television. 

On a higher level, the unit should provoke continuing- thought and 
inquiry into more universal questions: the uses of history, the 

nature of power, the bases of national policy,. the inevitability 
of misunderstanding and minsinterpretation produced by the clash 
of differing cultures, the morality and even the efficacy of the 
use of force in international problem-solving. The student may 
come to grasp: the sense of irony and paradox, even tragedy, in 
the gap that arises between the lofty ideals of the distant policy 
maker and the sometimes sordid and counter productive application 
of policy in the field — : the gap between what a society likes to 
think it is doing and what is actually being done in its name. 

A word of warning and an invitation: This unit does not pro- 

vide anything approaching a complete study of our Caribbean 
policy during this period. Limitations of length have resulted 
in a careful selecting and editing of documents with the intent 
of focusing attention on the central issues raised. • If suspicion 
arises as to oversimplification, the teacher and student are in- 
vited to consult the sources. Although the writer feels the ma- 
terials presented are representative, the subject itself and this 
unit especially, are likely to produce dispute and controversy, 
a result which is expected and welcomed. True historical inquiry 
does not lie in passive acceptance of a single interpretation or 
single collection of documents, but rather in the clash and con- 
flict of many views, many sources. The unit is offered with the 
intent of raising more questions than it answers. 



INTRODUCTION 



The student may "be shocked, surprised and confused "toy the 
opening statements. They should he read in class and should raise 
immediate questions. The teacher might pose the following series 
of questions, designed to focus on the central issue of the unit 
and carry the student through to the end. 

1. What questions-- occur to you as you read and compare these 

statements? There will he many questions suggested hut among them 
the teacher is certain to find: why this hostility? what were we 

doing? who is right, our defenders or our critics? 

2. What kinds of’ information do you need to answer your ques- 
tions? 

5’. Where would you look for such information? 

4-. What kinds of problems might arise in your search? 

Here is set out in simplified form the historian's approach. 

In discussing and using these questions, the student will he in- 
troduced to the techniques of historical inquiry. 
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SECTION I 
OVERVIEW 



This section is composed primarily of reference materials, 
but also contains a brief overview of the topic* The student 
should familiarize himself with the information presented here as 
it will provide him with a frame of reference for the case studies, 
and he will want to refer to the maps in this section as he moves 
through the unit, A quick scanning of the charts and maps will 
impress upon the student the tremendous scope and depth of our 
Caribbean involvement during this period. 

The teacher might find it possible to use these materials in 
a discussion which focuses on the problem of definition, especially 
of such terms as "control" and "intervention," Out of such a 
discussion should come not only greater precision in the use of 
terms throughout the rest of the unit, but perhpas a more sophis- 
ticated perception that in the last analysis, such terms are at 
best functional rather than abstract, and necessarily relate to 
the total structure desbribed, From this perception might come 
greater care in the use of terminology generally. 
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SECTION II 

THE CARIBBEAN POLICY OE THE UNITED STATES 



In tracing the main outlines of our Caribbean policy as it 
developed during this period, this section illustrates the ideals 
of our policy — what our administrations said it wanted to do and 
what it claimed it was doing. The first documents stress the 
strategic necessities. Taft's "dollar diplomacy" adds a new 
dimension, the encouragement of private investments in the area 
to further national policy. The Wilsonian approach adds a third 
element, the ■ promotion of constitutional government. The address 
of President Coolidge synthesizes all of these elements and adds 
new ones, representing a high water mark before the turning of 
the tide of intervention. The final selection, Stimson’s speech, 
stands both as a summary and justification of- the policy, but 
it has a strangely defensive , almost apologetic tone. The stage 
was set for a new. apprehension of reality, and a new policy. 

Through all of these documents, except perhaps Roosevelt's letter 
to his son (#1), runs an unmistakable thread of idealism and 
moral righteousness. It has been said that Americans believe in 
the immaculate conception of their foreign policy. This idealism 
stands in stark contrast with the case studies which follow. 

The student should not look ahedd to the case' studies while 
reading and discussing this section, though he will want to refer 
back to it when he moves on to later sections t Here his main 
concern should be to understand the official Caribbean policy of 
the United States as it was presented to the nation and the world. 

An assignment here might consist of asking each student to 
commit to paper a very brief summary of what our policy was in 
terms of what we were doing and why we were doing it. The emphasis 
should be on motivation and goals. The papers should be set 
aside and not examined again until the completion of the final 
section. 
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SECTION III 

CASE STUDY IN INTERVENTION : 
THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 



Sections III, IV, and V are case studies of United States 
intervention in the Caribbean. They are the realities which point 
to the g a P between ideals and application. These three interven- 
tions were selected for study because they most clearly focus on 
the central questions of the unit. In addition, they span the 
time period of the unit, providing a discernable and logical 
evolution, from the initially simple Dominican customs receiver- 
ship of 1905 to the f'rustratingly complex and bitterly contested 
Nicaraguan intervention of the late 1920 ' s . 

The background to intervention in the Dominican Republic is 
traced from the customs receivership, which ga^e the U. S. only 
partial control over Dominican. Einances, and its failure to 
achieve the desired results through efforts to increase United 
States control by diplomatic means (A5), which led to the mili- 
tary intervention. Bryan's letter (A3) raises questions on the 
selection of foreign service personnel. Russell's internationally 
infamous note (A5) and the Dominican Foreign Minister's reply (A6) 
provide a study in contrasts. 

The intervention and occupation developed from, the attempts 
to bolster a "useful" President, who resigned rather than -permit 
himself to be used as an excuse for intervention (Bl). The new 
President , while willing to cooperate , would, not give in com- 
pletely by issuing an unconstitutional decree and thus faced 
non-recognition and the total cutting off of all funds to his 
government, as the United States now had control of customs (B4) . 
The American position was summarized by the State Department (B5) 
and a decision was reached at the highest level, as evidenced by 
the note signed "WW" (B6) , to end Dominican sovereignty with a 
proclamation of martial law, leaving us free to impose our reforms. 

The Dominican challenge to the morality of the occupation as 
expressed by Peynada (01) and to its legality as expressed by 
Perez (02) may be compared with the United States justifications 
contained in Russell's note (A5) , the State Department memo (B5) 
and Captain Knapp's proclamation (B7)« The occupation's unfor- 
tunate relations with civilians, an almost certain result of mili- 
tary occupation and "pacification" tend to nullify all the good 
works described in the last section. Questions suggested for this 
case study could be applied with modification to the others. 

1. What were we trying to achieve and why? 

2. How do the official policy statements in Section II re- 
late or fail to relate to the actual events? .Contrast Wilson's 
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idealism (II, 4 and 3 ) with, the actions of his appointees, Bryan 
(III, A3 and 4) and Russell (III, A3, Bl,2,8) and^with his own 
note approving the declaration of martial law (B 6 ). 

3 . How do misunderstandings arising from cultural differences 
affect policy? The decision to intervene was Based mainly on our 
interpretation of the treaty of 1907 , especially regarding the 
increase of national deht (02). Is it possible that words may mean 
&iffei? 6 irfc tilings to diffei? 6 irfc socioties? How did cuitupa.1 dif— 
ferences affect tlie pelations with, civii.ia.ns? How did they affect 
interpretation of events? 

4. How did the unfortunate relations Between the military 
and civilians affect the success of the intervention? Could 
the incidents that occurred have B.een avoided? Why do you 
suppose the author included only atrocities? . Americans aren't 
Beasts, these must have Been exceptions. Why didn't he dercribe 
all the good things done By the marines? Here the teacher might 
suggest an answer, how do we judge the armed forces and generally 
the "goodness or Badness" of our adversaries such as the Japanese 
in World War II or the Viet Cong in Vietnam. 

3. How about, the morality of the methods involved in carrying 
out our reforms? Is it important or even possible to Be always 
"morally just" in carrying out foreign policy, or can. "good' re- 
sults or the "rightness" of our cause justify the means? What 
about necessity? Perhaps our opponents force us to use ruthless 
means: they just wouldn't cooperate so we had to do it. Maybe 
they started it. Maybe they would do the same to us. 

6 . Was the United States justified in intervening? Compare 
our reasoning with the protests of the Dominicans. 

7 . Was the United States wise in intervening — that is, did 
the accomplishments and results of the intervention mark this as 
a successful policy? 

8 . If you were a citizen of the Dominican Republic, what 
would have Been your reaction to the events described? 
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SECTION IV 

CASE STUDY IN INTERVENTION: HAITI 



The Haitian intervention offers a parallel, though, it is in 
some ways unique, to the Dominican intervention. A similar set 
of circumstances furnished "both the long term and immediate 
causes. The diplomatic efforts at solution telescoped into a 
year. The expected intervention occurred in 1915 amid scenes of 
disorder and bloodshed, or was the disorder exaggerated by 
American reports?. From the dispatches of the originally secret 
Navy Department records ©merges the fact that the Haitians were 
"permitted” to elect a "cooperative" President (A2). Varieties 
of pressure, diplomatic and military, brought about the acceptance 
of the desired treaty (III, B). Finally, since the treaty ap- 
peared t.o. be. unconstitutional, .a ndw constitution was written 
for Haiti and approved in an interestingly arranged plebicite 
(III, C). The relations .between the occupation and civilians 
were much more troublesome by racial antipathies, for Haiti 
is. a Negro Republic. Charges of atrocities resulted in inter- 
esting and illuminating defenses of American conduct (III, D). 
Again the accomplishments of the intervention seem more apparent 
to the Americans .than to the Haitian critics (III, E). 

The same series of questions suggested for the Dominican 
Republic may be posed in relation to Haiti. 
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SECTION V 

CASE STUDY IN INTERVENTION: NICARAGUA 



This is a study of the second intervention in Nicaragua, not 
the first which lasted from 1912 to 1925, hut some of the key 
figures are the same such, as the "cooperative" President, Adolf 
Diaz. The decision to intervene was complicated hy new issues. 
Outside influences threatened the strategic security of the United 
States, Mexico and International Communism, or were they the same, 
as our government implied? Here also appeared a new intervention, 
not to secure United States control hut to secure free elections 
which would insure stability, a lesson in democracy. Here also', 
the reaction was different: Marines and the marine-trained 

National Guard were unahle to suppress guerilla forces under the 
handit or patriot Augusto Cesar Sandino. Parenthically , the 
students may have noted hy now that a marine trained "guard" was 
a prominent feature of all three interventions . The "free" 
elections proved to he not so free; the country could not he paci- 
fied; and cur government was emharassed< "hy domestic and foreign 
criticism. By this time, opposition to the United States had 
heen generated in the Caribbean which would prove increasingly 
troublesome to our interests there. The intervention was termi- 
nated, hut the. troubles remained, submerged for a time hy the 
"Good Neighbor" policy and a. crop of marine -trained dictators, 
only to reappear today more threatening than .ever^. The final 
document in this section indicates a definite abandonment of the 
policy of direct intervention which was not employed again until 
1965- 

The same questions suggested earlier may he. applied with new 
ones added: 

1. In what ways is this intervention similar to the others? 

In what ways different? 

2. How convincing is the Coolidge administration's justifica- 
tion for intervention (V, A5)? Are there weaknesses? 

3. How accurate are the analyses of the foreign press (A6)? 
Can anything he gained hy listening to the opinions of outside 
observers? 

4. What value can an historian's approach have in policy 
problem solving (A8)? 

5- Was Sandino a bandit as our government officially termed 
him? Was he a Communist? Are we always accurate in judging the 



motives and sincerity of our opponents? 



At this point, the class might summarize the salient features 
of the three case studies. It would he useful to arrive at gen- 
eralized answers to the eight questions suggested. The students 
will find that questions 2, 5, 6, 7> and 8 on pages 5 and 6 will 
he most useful in this task. 

















SECTION VI 

OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US 



The final section presents the student with a sampling of 
anti-American criticism, both historical and current. The cri- 
ticism does not represent a cross section of Latin American opin- 
ion as there were and are some notable supporters of our policy, 
especially among groups who benefited from it. Unfortunately, 
they tend to be in a minority and while significant, are not 
typical.. Through the eyes of these writers, the student is in- 
vited to view our foreign policy as many Latin American nationalists 
have done and still do. There is an ominous similarity between 
the statements of communist and non-communist writers. May we 
assume that Latin American communists and nationalists agree on 
many points, that the nationalists tend to be so "left” and the 
communists so nationalistic that the differences between them 
lose much of their importance? Contents are more important than 
labels. The student is not expected to agree with these writers, 
only to understand them and the events that contributed to the 
development of such attitudes. 

The students may now reexamine their summaries of our policy 
written after studying from Section II and compare them with the 
statements in Section VI. In what ways are they different? Why 
are they different? The students may see that viewing foreign 
policy from the receiving end has given them a different perspec- 
tive and that this combined with a different cultural frame of 
reference could produce the widely varying interpretations before 
them,. 

The students should now be able to conduct a fruitful discus- 
sion of the specific questions posed at the beginning of this 
unit. Did they find tentative answers to some of their questions? 
Did they have to revise these answers as they moved through the 
unit? Are they satisfied that they have the "right" answers now? 
From what sources did they gather evidence? Were all the sources 
American? What problem did they encounter in their search? Were 
they able to recognize bias in themselves and the sources? How 
did they handle this problem? 

Finally, and most important, are there questions remaining un- 
answered or new questions arising out of the unit? The teacher 
may suggest some: Why, since direct intervention was apparently 

abandoned in the early 1930's, do some of the critical statements 
date from a later period — Arevalo's in 1961 and Guevara ' s in 1967? 
What is our policy today in the Caribbean? Is there the same gap 
between what we say we are doing and what is actually being done? 
How are we regarded by Latin Americans today? How can we find 
out? 



Inquiry is a habit. Once acquired it may be hard to stop. 
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